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ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S AN., 
NUAL CATTLE SHOW, &c. 


at GeoreetTown, Wepnespay, Sept. 307Tu, 1840. 


Premiums offered by the Essex Agricultural Society 


and the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 

riculture. 

1, ManaGement or Farms. 

For the best cultivated farm, ef not less than fifty | 
acres exclusive of woodland, regard being had to) 
particular improvements within a few years past, 
the quantity of produce, the manure and expense 
of cultivation, witha statement in writing of all 
facts in relation to the same— 

Ist premium 
2d premium 


#30 


15 


Notice of intention to claim these premiums must | 
be given to the Secretary on or before the Ist of 


July, the present year. 


will be examined by a committee in July and Sep- | 


tember. It is hoped that there may be many com- 
petitors in this county, for the liberal premiums 
offered by the State Society ou farms, and that 
the same gentlemen will report their farms in their 
own county. The farmer who undertakes to place 
his farm in a condition worthy to be examined, is 
sure of obtaining one premium, if not more; in the 
increased quantity of his produce and the general 
appearance of all around him. 


II. Darey. 


1. For the best butter produced on any farm 
within the county, from the Ist of June to the 9th 
of July, inclusive, in the present year, a sample of 
which, not less than twentyfive pounds, to be ex- 
hibited, with a particular statement of the method 
of making and preserving the same, 

For the best 3 
For the second best, 
“ third best, 

2. For the best produce of butter, on any farm 
within the county, in the four months next follow- 
ing the 20th of May, the present year—a sample of 
not less than twentyfive pounds of this butter to be 
exhibited at the anniversary of the Society —quali- 
ty as well as quantity to be taken into view, with a 
satisfactory account of the manner in which the 
cows have been fed, and the general management 
ofthe milk and butter, 

For the best, $10 
For the second best, 8 

3. For the best produce of new milk cheese, in | 
proportion to the number of cows producing it, on 
any farm within the county, in the months of July, 
August and September, in the present year, a sam- 
ple of which, not less than fifty pounds, to be ex- 
hibited, 

For the best $10 
for the second best 3 


= D> D 


Ill. Tornirne 1x or Green Crops as A MANURE. 
For the most satisfactory experiment of turning 


Such farms as are entered | 


‘acre of land, a detailed account of the whole pro- 

cess to be givenin writing, 
For the best 

| For the second best, 


IV. Forest Trees. 


1. For the best plantation of either of the follow- 
ing species of forest trees, viz: white oak, yellow 
joak, locust, larch, white ash, maple or walnut, in 

‘the third year of their growth, and not less than 
| one thousand trees, $30 
2. For the best do. do. do. not less than 


$20 
10 


six hundred trees, 15 
3. For the best do. do. do. not less than 
four hundred trees, 10 


| Remarks. 


| To encourage the cultivation of forest trees, and 


'to induce our farmers, if possible, to make experi 

ments therein, it is allowed that the trees may be 
| raised from the seed, or transplanted from the for- 
; est, and that they may be set on one or more _par- 
cels of land on the farms of the claimants, or in or- 
namental rows aboutthe farms. ‘The number of 
trees and the thrift and vigor of growth will be re- 
garded more than their position; always under- 
standing them to be placed where it is designed 
they shall continue to grow. If raised from the 
seed, the third year of their growth will be the time 
for examination. If taken from the forest, the third 
year after being transplanted will be the time for 
examination. If any person now has trees growing 
that will answer this description, they may be sub- 
ject of premium, as well as those which may here- 
after be cultivated for this purpose. 

Notice of intention to claim any of these pre- 
miums must be given to the Secretary of the Soci- 
ety on or before the fifteenth of June in the year in 
which the claim is made. 


V. Cuutivation or Mucperry Trees, Sivx, &c. 


1. For the best plantation of mulberry trees, for 
which no premium has been awarded, at least one 
hundred trees, of three years growth or more, the 
same being ina thriving condition, $15 

For the second best, 10 

2. For the best nursery of mulberry trees, at 
least five hundred trees, not exceeding two years 
growth, #10 

For the second best, 5 

3. For the best specimen of silk produced within 

the county of Essex, not less than one pound, $7 
For the second best, 5 





4. For the best conducted experiment in the pro- 

duction of silk, the result to be shown in the exhi- 

| bition of the article, the same to be exhibited either 

in cocoons, reeled, or manufactured, with a state- 
ment in writing of the facts relating thereto, $10 
for the second best, 5 


Remarks. 

If any person shall have commenced experiments 
in reference to the premiums heretofore offered, 
their claims may be presented. The results of ev- 
ery experiment on these subjects although not par- 











are offered, would be acceptable, and if found wor- 
thy, rewarded with a suitable gratuity. 


VI. Irrigation. 


For the most satisfactory experiment for increas- 
ing the crops, upon not Jess than one acre of land, 
by irrigation, with a detailed account of the man- 
ner, expense, and benefits produced, $12 

For the second best, 8 


VII. Improving Wer Meapow or Swamp Lanps. 


For the best conducted experiments in reclaiming 
wet meadow or swamp lands, on not less than one 
acre, for which no premium has heretofore been 
awarded, the course of management, and the pro- 
duce, &c. for a period of two years, at least, to be 
detailed with a statement of all incidental expen- 
ses, $0 

For the second best, 10 

As numerous premiums have been awarded on 
these subjects, more minuteness of detail will be 
required than has heretofore been exacted. 


Vill. 
1. Double Teams.—For the best performance in 


PLOUGHING. 


ploughing, $12 
the second, 10 
the third, fa! 
the fourth, 6 


2. Single Teams.—For the best performance in 


ploughing, $10 
the second, 8 
the third, 6 
the fourth, 4 


3. Horse T’eams.—For the best performance in 
ploughing, &8 


the second, 6 


Remarks. 


Double teams will be required to plough not less 
than one sixth of an acre, and single teams not less 
then one eighth of an acre. Double teams not less 
than seven inches deep ; single teams not less than 
five inches deep. The plough must be of the best 
construction, the furrows truly cut and well turned ; 
the whole must be done in a workmanlike manner. 
So many premiums have already been awarded for 
ploughing, and so great have been the improve- 
ments in the construction of ploughs, that nothing 
less than the best work will be satisfactory. Those 
who intend to be competitors in the ploughing match 
must give notice to the secretary on or before the 
Monday previous to the exhibition. Persons re- 
siding more than ten miles from the place of exhi- 
bition, can have their teams intended to be used in 
the field, fed at the expense of the Society, the 
night previous. 

The competitors for these premiums must be the 
owners of the teams, and the same must be entered 
in the name of the owner. No person will he en- 
titled to receive more than one premium, although 
he may enter more than one team. 


LX. IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
To the person who shall exhibit at the show any 
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new or improved agricultural implement, the inven- 
tion being his own, which shall in the opinion of 
the trustees merit a reward, a premium shall be 
given, not exceeding ten dollars. 

In all cases, proof must be given of the work 
done by the implement before it is exhibited, and 
of its having been used and approved by some 
practical farmer. 

AX. Comparative value of Crops as Food for Cattle. 

For the most satisfactory experiment upon a 
stock of cattle, not less than four in number, in 
ascertaining the relative value of the different 
kinds of fodder used for the cattle, as compared 
with English hay, with a detailed account of the 
fodder used, and the expense of raising the same ; 
the experiment to be made in the tliree winter 
months, $20 

F’or the second best, 15 
For the third best, 


These premiums are offered, to be paid whenev- | 


er a meritorious claim is presented to the ‘T'rus- 
tees, and will be continued for three years. 


XI. Experiments on Manures. 

For any well conducted and decisive experi- 
ment in the use of marl, peat, lime, gypstim, ashes 
of wood, peat, or coal, as a manure, in the im- 
provement of land, with full accounts of its man- 
agement and results, #20 

For the next best experiment, 10 


XII. Fattening Cattle and Swine. 

For the most satisfactory experiment in feeding 
cattle or swine, with a statement in detail! of the 
process and the results, B15 

For the second, 10 


XIII, Cultivation of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, 
Buckwheat and Indian Corn. 


1. For the best conducted experiment of Wheat, 
on not less than one acre of land, $10 
2. For the best conducted experiment of Rye, 
on not less than one acre of land, $10 
3. For the best conducted experiment of Oats, 
on not less than one acre of land, S10 
4. For the best conducted experiment of Barley, 
on not less than one acre of land, S16 
5. For the best conducted experiment of Buck 
Wheat, on not less than one acre of land, #10 
6. For the best conducted experiment of Indian 
Corn, on not less than one acre of land, $10 
A statement of the produce, the manner of pre- 
paring the ground, the seed, harvesting, &c., in- 
cluding all the details in relation to the crops, &c. 
will be required to be handed to the Committee, 
(Concluded next week.) 


CANKER WORMS. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 

I notice in a late number of your valuable paper 
some account of the canker worm, signed by Elijah 
Vose of Dorchester, in which he remorks that the 
grubs ascend in October. [I will here state for the 
information of your readers, (and J wish it were in 
my power to tell it to all! people who are troubled 
with canker worms,) that the grubs ascend in the 


ninth month, (September) and that they continue | 
to ascend whenever the weather is favorable, and | 


the ground is not frozen so as to confine them in 
it, until the first or middle of the fifth month 
(May) following. I believe that the want of suc- 
cess on the part of those that attempt to destroy 
the canker worm, is owing to their not applying 
their remedies early enough in the fall, and that 


caiaaenee 


they do not continue them late enough in the | 
spring. 

In conversation with Mr Asa Freeborn, a highly 
respectable farmer of Portsmouth, R. I., | inquired | 
what success he had in destroying the canker 
worms with the leaden trough and roof. He said 
“it prevented any from ascending where it was 
applied, and that he ascended the trees and used 
his best endeavors to find some worms upon the 
trees, but he could not find one; but where he 
used tar, or any other apparatus except the leaden 
troughs, they ate his trees badly.” He had here- | 
tofore been in the practice of tarring his trees, but | 
says he, “I will never tar another tree.” He in 
| formed me that he intended to have the balance of 
his trees furnished with the troughs this season. 


| He assured me thathe caught some ascending in 
| September. J find very few people are willing to | 


| believe that the grubs ascend in the fall. [have | 
heard some say that they had seen accounts of | 
|their ascending in the fall, but did not believe | 
them. If any person who is troubled with canker | 
worms will put some apparatus on the tree in the 
fall that will catch them, they will be so perfectly | 
convinced, that any argument beside would be su- | 
perfluons, Respectfully, your friend, 

J. DENNIS, Jr. 

Portsmouth, R. 1, 7mo. Ist, 1840. 


The undersigned having used J. Dennis, Jr.’s 
patent trough and roof for preventing canker worms 
or other insects from ascending trees, for the two 


most effectual, and more durable than any other 
method we have any knowledge of, and requires 
less care and attention; and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to the public. 
George J. Bailey, 
David Buffum, 
James KE. Bailey, 
William Bailey, 
Thomas 8. Buffum, 
Henry Hedly, 
Asa Sherman, 
Solomon Hedly, _ 
Charles 8. Henishoff, Bristol, R. 1. 

Having an orchard of rising 100 apple trees that 
had been badly eaten by the canker worms, for a 
number of years, I did, in the fall of 1838, have 
one half guarded with the leaden roof and trough 
invented by Jonathan Dennis, Jr., of Portsmouth, 
| R. J., and am satisfied that if properly done, and 
timely care and attention paid to keep the troughs 
wel] supplied with oil, both fall and spring, in the 
| season of the grubs ascension of the trees, it will 
|prove a thorough remedy. At any rate, 1 was so 
‘far pleased with the result of the trial on the first 
|half of my orchard, that I had the residue of my 
| trees furnished with lead in the fail of 1839. The 


Middletown, R. 1. 


( Portsmouth, R. 1. 





part that was supplied the first, produced about 75 | 


| bushels of apples; whereas the other part pro- 
‘duced scarcely any, having been eaten up very 
'much by the worms, while the part secured by the 
| troughs was scarcely eaten at all 

DAVID BUFFUM. 
Middletown, R. 1, 2mo. 11th, 1840. 


It is estimated that 100,000,000 Ibs. of Beet Root 
Sugar has been manufactured in France the last 
‘year, and in Prussia and Germany 30,000,000 Ibs. 
The Troy Whig states thet in Michigan, 240,000 
Ibs. were manufactured the past season, 


years past, are satisfied that is the cheapest, and | 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EKHIBITIOS OF FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND VEGETABLES. 
Saturday, July 4th, 1840. 


Vegetables.—Potatoes from Josiah Lovett 2d, 
Esq., of Beverly. Mr Lovett states that they are of 
excellent quality for winter, as well as summer use, 


/and are always in eating by the 4th of July ; they 
appear ripe, and are fine specimens for the season. 


ruits. — Gooseberries, (fine) from John G. 
Thurston, Esq. of Lancaster; Grapes, White 
Chasselas, from the garden of J. 8S. C. Green, Esq., 
of Waltham ; Black Hamburg, (very fine) from the 


| garden of Mr. C. Golderman of Chelsea; Cherries, 


by A. D. Williams, Esq. 
Dahlias.—By Messrs A. Bowditch and Parker 
Barnes. 
Roses and Picotees, from Samuel R. Johnson, 
Esq., of Charlestown. 
Bouquets, from Jolin Hovey and S. Walker. 
Pinks and Violas from 8S. Walker. 
Native Flowers, by Dr E. Dwight of Dedham. 
S. WALKER, 
Chairman Com. on Flowers. 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 


PLUGGING FRUIT TREES. 


Mrssrs Eprrors—Some seven or eight years 
ago, you doubtless recollect there was considera- 
\ble said about plugging fruit trees with sulphur 
|and other substances to protect them from disease 
'and insects. [ had thought however that this was 
all a humbug, which had lived its day and received 
| its doom ; till a few days since a respectable looking 
man told me he had practiced a similar method with 
the most perfect success, on many trees in Living- 
ston Co., for several years past, and that he had dis- 
covered a compound, which on being inserted into 
the body of the tree, would in a few hours expe] all 
| borers, caterpillars, curculios, slugs, &c., and would 
| effectually prevent all injury to the tree or fruit 
from these depredators for many months after 
the applicaticn. I asked him if so powerful an 
agent would not injure the tree or render the fruit 
unwholesome. He replied it would not, as the in- 
gredients were all used by men as medicine, and 
the quantity absorbed by the fruit was so very 
small, that nothing, but an insect could discover it. 
He evidently did not belong to the Thomsonian 
school of medicine, however, for he informed me 
that Calomel and raw quicksilver were among the 
substances employed. How they were to be dis- 
solved and made to circulate in the sap of the tree, 
is a mystery which he did not explain to me. 

May 27, 1840. MONROE. 











Canada Thistles should be mowed, to prevent 
| seeding. This formidable weed is most easily 
|disposed of by utter extirpation. Never allow 
‘them to show their heads above ground, and they 
| will die. ‘The leaves are the Inngs of the plants, 
and if they are not permitted to breathe, they can- 
not live. A good way to destroy a patch, is to 
let it grow till about he time of flowering, that the 
roots may become somewhat exhausted, then turn 
the whole under by deep ploughing, subsequently 
harrowing, and never allow the thistles again to 
peep above ground. ‘ihis will be effectual the 
second, if not the first year.—Jb. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


BOOK FARMERS, &c.—HAYMAKING. 


Boston, July 1st, 1840. 

Mr Cotman—There are in the cities, I am in- 
formed, gentlemen who are called (perhaps in de- 
rision) book farmers ; who own farins, but have lit- | 
tle practical knowledge of husbandry. If they be 
judicious men, however, I should be far from think- 
ing meanly of the utility of their labors, They 
have the means and the time to collate and exam- 
ine the various practical facts presented by working | 
farmers, and the various theories offered by specu- | 
latists. And then, opinions based upon so much | 
valuable data cannot fail to be respectable. The 
voluntary and gratuitous labors of such members of 
the agricultural societies, to say nothing of their 
money contributions, ought to be encouraged. = In- | 
deed it may be hoped that the time will come (so | 
much desired by Franklin) when these men of leis- 
ure and fortune will transplant some of their sons | 





and daughters into the happy abode first made for | 
man, instead of overloading the learned professions | 
with supernumerary members and breaking duwn the 
real merchant by a crowd of pretenders—depriving | 
agriculture of her natural arms, and then increas- | 
ing its labor by charging it with the maintenance 

of a host of bankrupts. | 

On the continent of Europe it is absolutely a ti- | 
tle of nobility to possess and improve a good farm 5 | 
and those who have this good fortune, call them- | 
selves the lords of the land, and their title is not 
disputed. A little estate which I held, till lately, | 
in France, with one other small circumstance, en- 
titled me to be a baron of the empire, under Napo- 
leon, if such a title could have been acceptable to 
a republican. 

If the agents of the census had been instructed 
to inquire what number of young men had left the 
fields for commercial pursuits, and those who had 
adhered to the plough, and the results of their re- 
spective labors at the end of fifteen years could 
have been known, few will doubt that the balance 
would be in favor of the farmers: especially when 
it is known that more than three quarters of the 
traders in our great cities fail. 

It is to the practical farmers, however, that we 
must look for the facts still wanting to fill the meas- 
ure of agricnitural seience. And no one should 
think so humbly of himself as to suppose, that he 
cannot contribute something towards the filling 
that measure. The most trivial circumstance, if it 
appear new, and out of the common order of events, 
should be noticed and coinmunicated, so that it may 
find its way into print. By itself it may be of |it- 
tle valne or quite insignificant: but in the hands of 
a master workman in his study, it may prove to be 
the just pleiad, the very essential star that was 
wanting to complete some new and brilliant galaxy 
in vegetable physiology. ‘The workingman fur- 
nishes the facts without which the synthetic philos- 
opher can build up no sound and_ philosophical | 
theory. Let then every intelligent farmer take 
note of every variety of product, and every anoma- 
ly in nature’s seeming freaks, but wise though un- 
known purpose, and in due time man will be able 
to read her works perhaps more understandingly, 
and probably with more fruit than he now reads | 
the bible. 

I claim not to be a practical farmer—(I wish | 
conid)—nor yet a c’binet farmer, for I do not pos- 
sess one book on agriculture; nor do I remember 


| what is called Swiss tea, or certain aromatic herbs 


_ would be, without the pressing. 





to have read one. In my youth I destined myself 


for a farmer, and engaged land for a settlement be- letting in the air. Now, if the hay wanted drying, 
fore | was twentyone ; but I was opposed by my | it ought not to be housed. If it were well dried, 
parents, and have thus been nothing. But my first then it could not be kept too close. 

love comes back to me in my old age, and I would You see, sir, that | am coming to the pressing of 
discourse about it as much as I dare to, without! hay, in imitation of the Shakers’ process on herbs. 
exposing too much my ignorance. Where my no- | Yes, that is the object of this letter ; and I offer the 


tions or suggestions may appear unsound to those | suggestion humbly, to those who know more about 
who have some real knowledge, I hope to be par- the matter than I do. 


doned for my presumption, Perhaps my blunders | 


be fruitful hi th I will | Ifhay coming from Maine, or other distant pla- 
“| Vv 
may prove to de fruitful hints to them. — 1 will now | ves by water, exposed to the rain, and perhaps put 
venture on one of them. 


(up wet, often show to disadvantage, these unto- 
HAY. | ward circumstances should be taken into account 
The hay I made and saw made in France, was | before taking such hay for a sample of the system. 


done very much as it is here. But their scythes | Ifany simple contrivance can be devised for 
were inferior to ours, Their hay is kept in barns | pressing hay, as I doubt not there may, the saving 
and mows, like ours, and is subject to the like acci-| of room alone, it would seem, would compensate 
dents. : . | for the trouble. Our barns need not be half so 

My intention now is to propose a means of pre. | large, and no hay need be exposed to the weather. 
serving it better, which has been suggested to me! And if it were convenient or necessary to stack it 
by a practice common in Switzerland for preserving | jn the fields, it might then be much better protect- 


‘ed from the air and the rain. 
com. | 


found in the mountains. These herbs are 
pressed, after drying, iuto a very small compass, so 
as to exclude perfectly the air, and thus to preserve 
their aroma. The Shakers, I believe, preserve me- 
dicinal herbs in the same way; so that they may 
be kept for years, and are taken for the longest 
voyages. 

Here then is the source from which I propose to 
borrow some useful knowledge, for this or sume 
other place —for this or some other time. 

The principle is with me, I am sure; however 
circumstances may be unfavorable to practice. The 
aroma of the Quaker herbs,as the aroma of the 
hay, constitute essential parts of their value. To 
judge of hay the first act. is tosmell it; not to learn 
if it be musty only, but to know if it be sweet smell - 
ing. This sweet smelling indicates a more impor- 
tant quality than may at first appear. It is not to 
gratify the cattle with a luxury like a pinch of 
snuff; but itis something more substantial. Jt an- 
nounces the presence of those essential oils which 
may be evaporated by exposure to the air, as the 
essential oils of the aromatic plants of the Quakers 
These oils are 
essentially nourishing. ‘! heir presence informs us 
that there is in the hay, well cured and well kept, 
certain farinaceous and saccharine matter in a state From the Genesee Farmer. 
of slow fermentation, from whence emanates a fra- _— 
grant spirit—the alcohol of the plant, if J may be CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, 
allowed to use the term. This saccharine princi- _— . 

Merssrxs Eprrors—A_ correspondent in the 


le, however, is not wanted in the shape of alcho- |, " 
pie, ’ a ee ho fourth number of the Farmer wishes to know the 
hol for our cattle,no more than it is wanted from ~ . 
; of best method of raising the grape. My way is to 
grain or molasses for man. But it is the grand nn-|, . : : 
S trim those vines that have been growing some 


tritive principle, without which the hay would be ' 
en A years, in the winter, so as to prevent the sap from 
no better than chaff. Now our object is to pre-|" : meh ; 
running in the spring, which is apt to retard their 


serve this important sonmanee, and ust let it os growth. When the buds begin to start, I rub al! 
cape and be wasted in the air. - ; 
from the the old part, leaving those on the last 


‘The time for cutting hay should be, I presume,, —, ; ? 
' , hs year’s growth only which will produce grapes. 
that in which the juices of the grass are sufficient- | ° ; : 
After they have grown to the size of shot, [ clip 


b : ? ery , 
ly elaborated to prodnce the seeds on but the ends of the vines and free them from branches, 
not to have compleled that object. The saccharine leaving a few of the thriftiest, which I keep free 
matter is then in the grass. If it were in the seed from branches, so that in the fall I have « number 
and they were ripe, the seeds would be apt to fall : f } B 
esl fea ies. to raise a crop from the next season. By the mid- 
The die of August I take the leaves from the vines that 
he grass now cut, and at the proper time, re- hone ot 4 by thi t tl : 
a i ; om t grapes on, and by this means get them ripe 
quires vigilance, judgment and good weather. ‘l'oo before frost. If the buds have not been taken off 


nok drying weuld take ips mach of the quali- when they first started, the surplus branches of the 
ties mentioned above ; too little would expose it to om p 
present year’s growth may be clipped off in the 


the putrid fermentation, It must, then, be well}, _ ’ 
; , forepart of June. By pursuing this course my 
dried, and immediately housed or stacked. When , ; ‘ 
grapes ripen without being frozen. C. 


I was a boy, I remember to have seep the barns Port Gibson, N.Y. 
quite open-work ; seemingly with the intention of 


Now all this, it will be said, is theory,—Boston 
notions. However boldly I may theorise, it is my 
practice to give some reasons for what I offer; and 
to adduce, when | can, the experience of others, 
and the common sayings (which often contain the 
short-hand popular philosophy of the time) in sup- 
port of my theory. I this view, I will remind you 
of what you have often heard, probably. 


Hay cut from the mow will feed more cattle than 
that from the barn. Now I believe that hay in 
mows is closer packed and more protected from the 
air than that in our common barns, although it un- 
dergoe nothing like mechanical pressing. It is 
moreover said, that hay two years old will go far- 
ther than new hay. Hay two years old, to be eaia- 
ble at all, must have been well preserved; there- 
fore its superior nutritive quality must proceed from 
a certain degree of that conservative care which it 
is my present object to make general, more easy 
and systematic, If! have been correct in princi- 
ple, [ have no fear that the seeds I attempt to sow 
will fall on a barren soil: the American farimer’s 
mind is a very fruitful soil. 

Yours, 


WM. FOSTER. 
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for the N. E. Farmer. 


THE CULTURE OF SILK, &c. 


Me Epi10Kn—I send you some remarks in rela- 


tion to the subject of silk—a subject which at this | 


time deeply engages the attention of a considerable 
portion of the American people. They contain 
some facts which I consider highly important for 
them to know at this particular period and season. 
I have endeavored to recal! their attention to a 
very remarkable race of men: I mean the anglo- 
Saxons, to which also the American people belong, 
as a people pre-eminently calculated to succeed in 
every enterprise which they once undertake. ‘T'o 
this [ shall also subjoin a valuable article from the 
National Intelligencer, which was sent to me 
through the politeness of the Hon. Wm. S. Hast- 
ings, member of Congress for this district. It con- 
tains some account of the New System of France, 
or the system of M. Beauvais ; also of the system 
pursued with such extraordinary success by the 


_ Misses Reina, the daughters of Count Reina, at his 


several establishments on his estates at Come, in 
Lombardy. ‘This system also, is eminently deserv- 
ing of trial in our climate. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, June 17, 1840. 


The race of the anglo-Saxons, to which we all 
belong by direct descent, includes a people un- 
doubtedly one of the most extraordinary known on 
the records of time. This race seems destined to 
overspread many vast countries and to cover terri- 
tories nearly four times as extensive as the whole 
of Europe. In this calculation 1 include New Hol- 
land and numerous other isles of the four oceans, 
and also a very large proportion of North America ; 
al! destined to hold communion at some not very 
distant day, in but one common language :—a race 
peculiarly distinguished for intelligence, for indus- 
try and untiring perseverance—for energy and en- 
terprise, and for their wonderful knowledge and 
progress in agriculture and every useful art. In 
all these circumstances combined, few have ever 
equalled-and none have ever surpassed them. All 
this is true of the anglo-Saxon race, 
their own element or suitable climate: that climate 
is comprehended only in that portion of the earth 
which is situated between the equinoctial regions 
and the polar circles, 


In those deligetful islands and tropical countries 


where but a very little amount of clothing is re- | 


quired—where the earth produces its fruits without 
cultivation, and where even the bread is the spon- 
taneous production of trees—where the labor of but 
a few days is sufficient to provide fer the subsis- 
tence of a whole year—where want and even the 





‘superior power to circumvent and to make his slave. 
Thus the opium of India, which yields to the gov- 
ernment of Britain au annual revenue of many mil- 
lions sterling, is by Britons extorted from the poor 
Hindoo, who is compelled throughout whole and 
extensive districts of India to cultivate a certain 
proportion of all his lands in opium; to sweat and 
toil for no adequate compensation, and for the sole 
benefit of his cruel taskmaster; to cultivate the in- 
toxicating drug for the infamous purpose of being 
smuggled into China, ‘The infernal poison with 
which the British government seems determined to 
pollute and destroy a whole nation, and to sap the 
| foundations of an ancient and mighty empire, is 
not produced by the labors of the anglo-Saxons, 
but extorted by them froma people whom they 
have brought into subjection by the sword. 

Yet in England they cannot raise silk; their 
hostile climate forbids: the prevailing winds, blow- 
ing as they do from the west or north, and directly 
from the ocean, they carry from thence a cold and 
humid atmosphere, loaded with aqueous vapors, 
which for a considerable portion of the year ob- 
scure the sun. Indian corn will not ripen in that 
climate, neither will the leaf of the peach elaborate 
Its juices sufficiently to matore its fruit; nor will 
the leaf of the mulberry mature its juices sufficient- 
ly to become the healthful food of the silkworm, 
from this same cause. Thus in the systematic and 
careful experiments of Mr Felton at Birmingham, 
in 1839, none of the silkworms began to spin till 
the end of eight weeks from the time of hatching, 
and a great portion not until after the end of elev- 
en weeks: of the former, 35 to 50 per cent. died ; 
and of the latter, or of those which lingered thus 
long, 87 per cent. also died; and the cocoons pro- 
duced were small. 

We have many accounts of the unsuccessful at- 
tempts to raise silkworms in England. In the fif- 
teenth volume of the Popular Encyclopedia, which 
volume was published in that country so lately as 
1839, and at page 127, we have the following re- 
markable passage under the article Morus alba, 
which | here quote: “In this country (England) 
{the white mulberry in all its varieties, suffers a 
| good deal from our winters, but not so much as to 
| prevent its cultivation, 








Some years ago an at- 


\silkworins into Great Britain, but the attempt fail- 
ed, owing partly to unskilful manageinent, but 
|more to the soft, juicy condition of tne leaves in this 
| damp climate, which rendered them unfit for the 
| food of the silkworm.” 

In all the north and west of France, from the 
| points where Indian corn ceases to be a certain 
|crop, we are assured that they usually in ordinary 
culture lose from 40 to 60 per cent. of the silkworms 
}aud without doubt from these same and no other 
causes. Not so in our own climate and country, 


prevailing winds of the middie latitudes it is » ell 

known, carry ships across the ocean and to the 
coasts of Europe ina far less period of time than 
, they can ever return, either by the same or by any 
‘other route. These winds of the middle latitudes 
/are the counter-currents of those same winds called 
| trade winds, wi.ich, following in the direct course 
of a vertical sun, blow unceasingly in the contrary 
| direction and in all seasons within the tropics. 

In “Graham’s India” we are informed that the 
high table Jands of the Deccan, situated beyond the 
extensive barrier of hills calledthe western Ghauts, 
| offer advantages very far superior to those of the 

low sultry plains of Bengal, or of almost any other 
country, for the cultivation of the white mulberry 
‘and the rearing of the silkworms. In Italy it is 
|deemed unsafe to strip the leaves from the trees 
|more than once for the worms, which are slow in 
progress in that climate, so that they can have only 
one crop of silk in the year. In the Deccan the 
mulberry trees thrive with the most surprising lux- 
uriance, and being in perpetual verdure may be de- 
prived of their leaves six times in the year, and 
this without injury to them, provided a few Jeaves 
are allowed to remain at the top of the branches. 
So rapid is the progress of vegetation in that eoun- 
try, that fresh leaves soon burst forth to supply the 
place of those which have been removed. The 
silkworm is so rapid in its operations, that six crops 
of silk in the year can with ease be obtained. ‘The 
labor of the Hindus is also much lower then in 
Europe. In Italy they are obliged to have recourse 
to stoves and to warm currents of air, both for the 
purposes of hatching the eggs and of rearing the 
worms in their natural temperature. From sudden 
changes of atmosphere also, the insect is in Italy 
liable to disease. In the Deccan the insect in this 
respect requires no artificial aid. The silkworm in 
all its varieties, from the copious transpiration of 
the watery part of the leaf through the pores of its 
body, requires a dry, warm, and equable tempera- 
ture to carry off the insensible perspiration, and 
particularly when vast numbers are congregated in 
the same apartment. ‘The climate of the Deccan, 
from its great elevation, from the mildness of its 
rains, from its temperature, dryness and equability, 
‘is the most congenial! to the silkworm of any in the 








but only in |tempt was made to introduce it, and the rearing of | world; yet notwithstanding these decided advanta- 


| ges for the cultivation of silk in the Deccan, it has 
|been hitherto neglected ; while in Italy, with all 
| its natural disadvantages, silk has long been culti- 
| vated, and is become the grand source of the nation- 
al wealth. 

| Thus it is, that in those countries where nature 
| seems to have done every thing, neither the anglo- 
Saxon or any other people will voluntarily labor be- 
| yond the needful wants of today. Nor can the arts 
jand manufactures and the agriculture of our own 
|country or of Britain, so unrivalled, the cutlery, the 


fear of want can never come, few or none will vol-/and for reasons which T shall now attempt to ex- | cotton or the wool, be transplanted to those coun- 


untarily toil for great riches or for a great and 
needless future store: none it is believed will thus 


plain. Our serene skies and days of genial heat 





tries with even any hope of success. In our own 


and of sunshine are not anly highly favorable to | country and in some of the States, we have also ex- 


toil except by compulsion; none indeed butslaves. | the health of the silkworm, but they serve also suf- 
In such a country and climate, the anglo-Saxon, | ficiently and completely to mature the juices of the 


| tenaive establishments, not only of cutlery but of 


| jewelry, and vast printing establishments of stan- 


like an exotic plant, has usually been found to de- 
generate in the second or third generation, during 
which he loses, ina great degree, his native ener- 
gy both of body and of mind: his fields of cotton, 
of indigo, of cocao, of coffee, and of sugar, if cul- 
tivated at all, inust be cultivated by labors no* his 
own; “the fields of the rich man” being literally 


“fertilised and refreshed by the toil and sweat of 


” 


the poor man,” whom he has been enabled by his 


|leaf of the mulberry in all its varieties, and to con- | dard works, which require a great amount of manual 
vert them into the most healthy as wel! as nutri-/| labor, yet neither can these nor those other manu- 
tious food, so that losses from disease from this | factures be transplanted from our own climate to 
cause can never come. Our prevailing winds for | those intertropical countries where from the despot- 
about three fourths of the year are also froin the | ic character of their governments and the insecurity 
westward, but, coming as they do over a vast ex- | of all property, or from the density of their popula- 
tent of territory, they are dry and salubrious, they | tion and the scarcity or monopoly of their lands, or 
always bring fair weather, they repel the cold and | from the enervating nature of their climate and the 
foggy atmosphere and moisture of the ocean. These | inefficiency of the people, labor is nominally so 
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cheap and men perform the labors of horses and 
oxen. From the natural temperature of our own 
climate, from the energy and efficiency of our peo- 
ple, from the fertility of our soil, and the abundance 
and cheapness of owr lands and pasture, are we 
enabled cheaply to maintain the vast animal power 
which we employ in all our agricultural operations. 
We have, in fact, little or nothing to fear from the 
people of any of those countries as rivals, even in 
silk or in any other agricultural prodaction which 
we can in our own climate raise as well as they, 
by the superior energies of our people, by the cheap- 
ness and fertility of our lands, and the very great 
proportion of animal labor which we employ. 


{Here follows the article from the National In- | consin and the northern part of Ilinois: the great- | the average, 


river and back, and from Pern to Chicago, so that 
he found no water of very bad quality; but the 
water about ‘l'remont and Peoria is certainly not 
gaod, except comparatively. The truth is, that ali 
the water in the western country is strongly im- 
presnated with lime, and where clay abounds the 
water contains various salts and earthy substances 
| which render it disagreeable and unhealthy, and in 
| many places it is nanseous. Where gravel takes 
| the place of clay the water contains very little of 
jany ofthese substances except lime, and it is clear 
and sparkling and not very unpleasant to the taste, 
-and [ presume is not unhealthy, though it acts me- 


| dicinally upon strangers: such is the waterin Wis- 








it and continue the operation until the corn begins 
to set for ears ; itis then “laid by”: very few hoe 
their corn at all: sometimes after the last plough- 
ing the larger weeds are chopped down, and corm 
thus tended in the southern counties yields on ar 
50 bushels to an acre: in the northerm 
counties 35 to 40 bushels. The kind raised in the 
south is the flat corn; there are several varieties ; 
that which is esteemed the best is the yellow dent. 
| In the north the hard flint corn is raised, the south- 
lern corn being liable to be cut off by frost. With 
| the use of manure and careful cultivation the crop 
may be very much incre sed, and more than a hun- 
| dred bushels have been raised upon an acre; but 
without manure, is not higher thas 


average 








telligencer, alluded to in the foregoing, the great |e?! inconveuience arises in the use of it for wash- above stated. 


length of which compels us to defer its insertion 
until next week.]} 


WANDERINGS IN THE WEST IN 1839. 
No. VII. 
(Continued frum vol. 18, page 436.) 

The southern half of Wisconsin is quite similar 
to Illinois, but the face of the country is more roll- 
ing and there is a larger proportion of timber. There 
is a fine district of country in the vicinity of Rock 
river, about 20 to 40 miles north of [linois line, and 
another between the Sugar river and the Pekatoni- 
ca: the latter is the best farming district that I 
have seen west of Ohio: it is well watered by the 
finest springs: there is an abundance of timber and 
stone enough for all useful purposes may be obtain- 
ed by digging afew feet below the surface in most 
of the hills. The northern portion of Wisconsin 
is a forest country, producing the different varieties 
of pine as well as hard wood. The northern part 
of Michigan is a forest country also, 

The climate of the country west of the Allegha- 
ny mountains is undoubtedly milder than in the 
same parallels east of the mountains, Some wri- 
ters have undertaken to show that there are 
fair days there than at the east : how that may be 
I know not; but the principal advantage of the cli- 


mate I apprehend is, that the spring is more favora- | 


ble: when winter breaks up it does not “ linger in 
the lap of spring” so Jong as in the east, but warm 


weather advances more regularly and vegetation is | 
not so frequently checked by cold easterly storms. | 


In the prairie country where the rays of the sun 


are not obstructed, the evaporation is very great, 


and rapid in the summer and the dews are very 


heavy, so that one can scarcely go out in the morn- | 
ing without being wet to the knees as_ thoroughly | 


as though he had waded in the creek. 
As soun as the sun is down the air becomes damp 


and chilly, and it is not prudent to vo out in the | 


evening without warm clothing even in midstrnmer. 
It is probable that the fever and ague is brought on 


by exposure to the night air, as often as from any. 


other cause. 

The quality of the water is an evil in the west 
ern country, though this is denied by some. 
Jones in his book “Illinois anu the West,” says 
that he never drank a drop of unpleasant water in 
Illinois, and compares it to the pure sparkling wa- 
ter of the Green mountain springs; but if Mr Jones 
could detect no difference, his taste must be much 
less delicate than mine; but 1 presume he drank 
none but river water until he came to Tremont, be- 
cause no other is used on board the steamboats 
and his travels by land, according to his own ac- 
count, were limited to a ride from Tremont to Rock 





more 


Mr! 


/ing; the lime makes the water hard. 

Many opinions are expressed with regard to the 
| healthiness of the western States : some insist that 
ithe whole country is unhealthy; others assert that 

it is as healthy as the eastern States. ‘That every 
part of the country bas been at times unhealthy, 
will not be denied ; and this has been the case in 
all countries when first settled, except those in 
high latitudes, and it may be attributed in a great 
‘measure to the greater exposure of the settlers, the 
change of climate, of diet, ignorance of the char- 
/ acter of the prevalent diseases, the want of proper 
remedies and medical advice. But without doubt 
‘there are many places which are decidedly un- 
| healthy from periaanent local causes. The low 
level districts in Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan and 
loway, and the vicinity of large rivers, generally 
| have a sickly season as regularly as summer and 
}winter. The common diseases are of a bilious 
character and are said to yield readily to medieine 
|in most cases, if attended to seasonably. Pulmon- 
ary diseases are not common. The high rolling 
districts I believe to be as healthy after the first 
| summer’s residence, as any districts in the east in 
| the same parallels. 
Agriculture is not pursued with economy or 
neatness in the west. Farmers give their atten- 
tion chiefly to the cultivation of grain. Corn is 
‘the greatest product. They raise besides corn, a 
large amount of oats and wheat: rye and barley 
are seldom raised, 
their land by deadening the trees, which they do 
by girdling, which method they prefer to cutting, 
because they sooner get rid of the stumps; the 
dead trees ina few years fal] down and pull out a 
part of the roots: they then burn thei on the 
ground, Assoon as the clearing will permit, they 
put in corn or wheat, and the same field is culti- 
vated fir one kind of grain many years in succes- 
| sion, 
On the prairies they usually plough in June or 
‘July, and let the sward lie until the next spring,— 
| though it is often plonghed in May and planted to 
corn by cutting holes with an axe in every third or 
‘fourth furrow: this is called sod corn, and it re- 
ceives no further attention after planting. Sod 
corn often yields nothing but fodder, but usually it 
yields from ten to fifteen bushels to the acre. I 
have seen it stated that sod corn yields ordinarily 
35 or 40 bushels, but I venture to say that such a 
crop was never known upon prairie sod; | never 
heard any experienced man rate it higher than 15, 
After the first season the land is light and friable, 
and a single horse answers very well to plough it, 
though two horses are generally used. The 
mon practice is to plant corn in hills, and when it 


com- 





In the forest country they clear | 


is three or four inches high they begin to plough 


An average crop of winter wheat is about 25 
bushels and spring wheat about 18. Oats average 
from 40 to 50 bushels. J have seen 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre and from 70 to 80 of oats; bat 

these were extra crops. 

| Roots are very little cultivated. A few potatoes, 
| beets, English turnips and onions are raised, but 
no large crops of either. Many farmers who raise 
500 bushels of corn’ will have not more than 20 
bushels of potatoes. In the far west no one thinks 
of raising roots for cattle, so far as lam acquaint- 
ed. The soil appears to be admirably adapted to 
roots. On Fox river the cultivation of beets for 
the manufacture of sugar is beginning to excite at- 
tention, and some experiments have been made, 
with what success I did not learn. Beet sugar may 
become a great staple in the west. 

Gardening is very little attended to. Most far- 
mers raise a few vegetables, but a regular garden 
|is hardly to be found in the west. 

Fruit trees flourish remarkably well throughout 
the whole western country, and in the older settle- 
ments there are fine orchards of apple and peach 
trees. The only fruits which are indigenons inthe 
| West are crab apples, wild plums, pawpaw, raspber- 
| ries and strawberries. The pawpaw is not found 
|inthe north. Plums are very plentiful in almost 
| every grove. 
| ‘The horse is a favorite animal in all the western 
| states, and the farmers generally take pains to rear 
The horses generally are 
| lighter than in Pennsylvania, but more active. 

Very little attention is paid to the breed of cattle. 
Milk and butter are of little value and cheese is 
|hardly known; hence the quality of cows is a mat- 
| ter of very little concern. I have seen, however, 

some of the finest cattle in Tlinois that | ever saw 

‘in my life, but in general a more ill-looking, black, 
ring-streaked and speckled race of cattle have nev- 
er been known since the days of the patriarch Jacob. 
| Hogs are very plenty, and the farmers in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois rely upon them principally as 
the means of obtaining money, They are gener- 
ally of a miserable breed, long-nosed, long-legged 
/animals, apparently better fitted for running than 
| for any other purpose. ‘They go at large upon the 
commons and in the woods, living upon grass, mast, 
| &e. till autumn, when they are fed a little while 
with corn, and when ready for market the average 
weight does not exceed 150 lbs. ‘The farmers gel- 
dom slaughter their hogs but sel] them to be driven 
to Cincinnati, Alton, Chicago and other markets, 
where the slaughtering and packing of pork is made 
a very extensive business, ‘The usual price that 
is obtained is from three to four dollars a hundred 
weight. 








horses of good blood, 
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COMMENCEMENT OF VOLUME XIX. | 


Time, ever on its wing, has brought us to the close of 
another volume, and the commencement of a new one. 

In looking over the last volume, we feel assured that 
pone of its predecessors have been conducted with great- 
enriched with so 
much original, useful and interesting matter as ihat of 
the last year. 
wants and wishes of the intelligent agricultural commu- 
nity, and as far as we can learn, believe our efforts have 
not been in vain. 


er ability, nor have their pages been 


It has been our endeavor to meet the 


We have certainly exerted ourselves 
to do the best we could. The able assistance from the 
Agricultural Commissioner, we are confident, has been 
duly appreciated by the public, as well as that which 
we have received from our numerous correspondents, 
who have so generously contributed from their knowl- 
edge and experience for the advancement of agriculture. 
We take this oppertunity to exp.ess to them our grate- 
fal acknowledgments and also to solicit a continuance 
of their favors. 

We have endeavored at all times to steer clear of pol- 
itics, sectarianism and every subject in fact asice from 
agriculture, upon which the public mind is divided and 
agitated. 
which we hold most dear—to which we shall rigidly ad- 
here, and at proper times and in suitable places defend « 
but our paper is not the place for any allusions whatev- 
er which have a tendency to wound the feelings of any 
party or sect. This will account to some of our corres- 
pondents why their communications have been curtai!ed 
er not inserted ; and we beg of them to remember that 
there are papers where opinions of every kind, political, 
religious and miscellaneous, may be advanced without 
offence to their readers. 

In conducting the present volume we shall continue 
to exert ourselves to the utmost, hoping thereby to keep 
np with the improvement of the age, and present to our 


We have our own political and reli-tious views, 





readers all that is interesting and instructive re ative to | 
agriculture, which tranepires either in this or foreign | 
countries, by which our farmers may be benefited. | 

Having been absent for the last two weeks, we are | 
not able now to send out the Index for vol, 18th, but) 
hope to have it in readiness the next week, 

We remember with gratitude those who have pronipt- | 
hy paid for their paper; but regret to add that an unu- | 
sual number of our subscribers are still behind. We| | 
trust that a hint is all that is necessary, and’ that the | 
amount due will be speedily remitted. J.B. 





= | 


PROGRESS OF VEGETATION DURING THE | 
MONTH OF JUNE, 1840. 
(Communicated for the N. E. Farmer.) 

June 6. Saturday. The much-wished-for and long 
delayed rain has come at last, relieving us effectually 
from the drought, to which our light lands have been 
subject for the last week. The face of nature is already 
ehanged to a beautiful verdant green; the locusts and 
the ash trees have robed themselves with their tardy fo- 
liage, and the waving grain reminds us of our entrance 
upon the confines of summer. There was a slight frost 
en Tuesday morning, the eff-ets of which were not visi- 
ble upon the most tender plants. The vines have grown 
most vigorously during the week, and the Isabellas on 
the back of the vinery, which commenced blossoming on 
the 28th May, are now bezinning to set their berries. 





The locust trees are blossoming, t as also the pink bor- 


ders around the circular plats of flowers. Squashes, | 
melons and pumpkins planted the 20th May, and man- 


gold wurtzel planted the 22d May, are all up finely. 





seed vegetates ut best but very slowly, and like the beet 
seeds of every kind, should invariably be soaked at least 
three days before planting. I last year sowed on the 


| vam dry weather immediately after he sowing. This 
| 


The prospect for fruit is not so promising as in the sted 30th May, half an acre with carrot seed, which had been 


part of the season, owing, as ix generally thought, to the | 


great heat of Monday the 18ih May, when the irees 
were just setting their fruit: not only the pears, but 
also in many instances plums and peaches have appar- 
ently dried or withered and fallen from the trees. Cher- | 
ries, in most of our gardens, have remained on better, 
and apples in our orchards and fields never promised | 
more abundantly. 

June 13th. 


It showered abundantly during the morning service on 


Another week of fine summer weather. 


Sunday, sprinkled generously during the afternoon and 
evening, and the sky being overcast on Monday, we 
availed ourselyes of the opportunity to transplant the 
From some cause or oth- 
er, either froman unsuitable exposure or en unconge- 


dahlias to the flower borders. 


nial soil, my success with dahlias has been very discour- 
aging, and I did not obtain last season one perfect flower. 


The vines upon the rafiers commenced blossoming on 


the 9th, and today several bunches are seiting their 


fruit. The berries upon the Isabellas have grown fine- 


ly, and are, generally speaking, about the size of early 
pers. They do not, however, set their fruit well under 
glass, the blossoms requiring more air than it is practi- 
cable to admit into a vinery; but when thoroughly ri- 
pened. which they never are with us in an outdoor ex- 
posure, they are a far richer and more highly flavored 
grape than the Sweetwater. Strawberries are ripening 
very fast,and we have gathered freely from our vines 
both yesterday and today. ‘Cherries are coloring upon 
the trees, and there have been some few offered in the 
market, but they need a few hot suns to sweeten them. 
Roses have commenced blooming finely, especially the 
Scotch, the Boursalt and the Moss roses. The fly which 
disfigured the foliage the last season has again made its 
appearance, and no effectual remedy has been discover- 
ed for dispelling them. Sulphur, dry ashes and snuff 
have each been recommended and used, but they can 
neither of them be applied at this stage of the growth 
without injury to the buds and flowers. ‘The weather 
has been showery again today, and we have completed 
the filling up of the flower borders with annuals, and 
| have transplanted to the field a quantity of cabbage 
plants sowed [3th May. The locust trees have been in 


| perfect blossom during the week and also the double 


| pheasant-eyed pink borders around the circular flower 
beds upon the lawn, whieh combined with the clover 
| blossoms, have ontaghonshy perfumed the air with fra- 
grance. 


June 20th. A brilliant flash of lightning succeeded 


| instantaneously by a tremendous clap of thunder at 2 


o'clock yesterday morning, introduced one of the finest 
| rains of the season, whieh continued to fall in pouring 


| showers until mid-day. The weather has been clear and 


comparatively cool since Saturday last, such as farmers 
term at this season of the year, fine hoeing weather. 
Green peas, cherries and strawberries are now very 
abundant, but our crop of cherries is generally imper- 
fectly ripened, owing perhaps, in some measure to the 
difficulty of preserving the ripened fruit from the depre- 
dations of the feathered tribe, wha not content with a 
fair proportion of the spoils, peck at each rosy check, 
and leave it to decay upon the tree. 
grapery have all set their berries fully and strongly, and 
the vines themselves have grown with great vigor. Gar- 
den vegetables of all kinds are looking remarkably well, 
with the exception of carrots, the seed of which in many 
instances failed to vegetate, in consequence of the con- 


The vines in the} 


| 
soaking in spring water 4 days, and we were enabled to 


| weed and thin them on the 15th June, almost before a 
weed had made its appearance upon the field. The 
| show of roses and of pinks have been perfectly beauti- 
| ful during the week, but the latter were much injured 
| by the rain of yesterday < for tie last fortnight they have 
| been blossoming superbly, attracting the admiration of 
| hundreds who have visited Klfinglen for the purpose of 
| viewing them, and now that they are trimmed off, and 
the earth drawn up around them, they will still continue 
| until autumo, a green and ornamental border. 
| June 27th—Saturday. It commenced showering this 
(afternoon at 2 o'clock, and we have now every pros- 
| pect of another refreshing rain. Since Saturday last 
| the weather has been clear and very hot, and the sur- 
| face of the ground has become quite dry again under the 
| influence of the scorching sun. The month of June has 
been hot and summer-like throughout, forming a strik- 
ing contrast to the June of last year, when we had scarce- 
ly a warm summer day, and not one solitary warm night 
| during its continuance. Crops of all kinds are now 
promising remarkably well. Indian corn has generally 
been hoed the second time and is just ready to spindle, 
and early planted potatoes are fully in blossom. 1 would 
recommend to cultivators to test the experiment of 
placking off the flower blossoms for the purpose of in- 
creasing the produce of potatoes. I experimented last 
season upon six rows of Dillinghams. ‘lhe three rows 
fiom which I plucked the Llossoms yielded five bushels ; 
while the three rows upon which the balls ripened pro- 
duced only four bushels. The first crop of peas are about 
gone, and their place will soon be supplied with string 
beans, which are just podding. Melons and squashes 
have recovered from the effects of the fly, and early 
planted canteleupes are already setting their fruit. 
Strawberries and cherries are very abundant. The 
grapes in the vinery are growing vigorously and are a 
week or ten days in advance of the last season. On the 
29h June last year, they were barely of the size of very 
smal! peas; today they are larger than the largest mar- 
rowfats. During the week we have sowed several rows 
of Bioodgocds, ruta baga, (a reddish variety, tar superior 
| to the white or green,) for transplanting the latter part 
of July and August ; have planted into the trenches the 
celery plants which were pricked out from the hot-bed 
into the cold frame on the 27th May; and have heed 
and thinned out the mangold wurtzel planted on the 22d 
May. The success of this most valuable crop depends 
much upon the proper thinning of the plants in the ear- 
ly ptage of their growth. 

The soil for Mangold Wurtzel should be rich and deep, 
and if practicable, be trench ploughed, which is merely 
ploughing two furrows deep, by following with a second 
plough in the track of the first. The seed, having been 
previously soaked in spring water, should be planted 
| about the 20th May, at the rate of 4 Ibs. to the acre, upon 
| drills two feet apart. Each seed produces two or more 
| 





| plants, all but one of which should be drawn out at the 
| first hoeing, and the plants thinned to 12 inches. Upon 
drills two feet asunder, with plants standing one foot 
apart from each other upon the row, there will be 46,560 
plants upon an acre. Aowing them to average 2 Ibs. 


each, which is ceitainly alow estimate, (I last year raised 
several Mangold Wurtzels and Ruta Bagas, weighing 8 
and 10 Ibs. each,) we shall have 93,120 Ibs., or more 
than 40 tons of the most nutritious food for stock. Man- 





gold Wurtzels cannot be transplanted to advantage, but 
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any vacancies which y occur upon the rows should | 


be filled up with Ruta Bagas, sowed for this purpose, 
as mentioned above. We have also trimmed the 
Buckthorn hedges, of' which we have upwards of one 
thousand feet at Elfinglen. Some persons have objected 
to the use of hedges to any great extent, on account of 
the difficulty of pruning them into a proper shape. With 
the garden shears, which is the implement generally 
used for this purpose, this is a long and tedious process ; 
but the operation is performed with great neatness and 
despatch with the hedge knife, with which an experi- 
enced hand will easily trim fifiy rods of hedge in a day. 
Grass upon the uplands is ripening rapidly, and farmers 
in general are intending to commence haying in good 
earnest on Monday. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpvay, July 6, 1440. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 

At Market 285 Beef Cattle, 18 Cows and Calves, 
1325 Sheep and 125 Swine 40 Beet Cattle unsold. 

Puices.— Reef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week. First quality, $6 25. Second quality, $5 75 
a $600. Third quality, $5 00 a $5 75. 

Cros and Calves.—Sales $22, $25, $28, $30, $32, 
and #40. 

Sheep. —Dull. Lote were sold at 
$2 00, $2 2, $2 57, and $2 62. 

Simne.—No lots to peddle were sold. 
tailed at 4 1-2 a7. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England l’armer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in «a shaded 
Northerly exposure, weeks ending July 5. 


$1 50, $1 75, 


A few were re- 








~~ July, 1840. | 7A.M. | 12,M.15,P.M.| Wind. 


Monday, 29; 6 | *0 | 77 | S$ 
Tuesday, 30}; 71 | 93 | 7% | S.W. 
Wednesday, i 69 | 82 | 72 S. 
Thursday, 2 | 57 76 68 | N. 
Friday, 3] 58 | 71 63 | E. 
Saturday, 4 68 | 75 | 64 S. E. 
Sun tay, 5| 59 | 82 73 | KE. 














SUPERIOR SILK WORMS’ EGGS. 

200 ounces White and Yellow Peanut, White Piedmon- 
tese, Milan, and l.yons Silk Worms’ Eggs, for sale at $5 
per ounce. They can he seut per mail. The first crop of 
worms in the cocoonery of the subscribers have produced 
the most beautiful snow white Cocoons and of remarkable 
size and compactness. No worms have perished. and such 
has been the general success attendant every where in the 
State of New York and the adjoining States on this new 
branch of business. that there is already found a great ir- 
sufficiency of foliage and $1 per 100 lbs. is now offered for 
leaves. WILLIAM PRINCE & SON. 

Flushing, Long Island, July 8. ai* 

SCYTHES, RAKES, &c. 

The subscriters offer for sale a very extensive aad com- 

plete assortment of Scythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 


300 dozen Phillips, Messer and Colby’s superior Scythes. 
50 “ Metcalf’s do do. 














50 “ ‘Taft's cast steel do. do. 
25 “ Enelishdo. do. Grass do. 
~~ do. do. do. Cradle do. 
1o * do. do. do. Border do. 
100 ‘“ Hall’s Rakes, superior. 
100 “ Wilder & Eddy’s do. do. 
200 “ Common do. do. 
100 “ Clapp’s patent Scythe Snaiths. 
50 “~~ «Baker's do. do. do. 
100 “ Common do do. do. 
2500 ‘* Austin’s superior Rifles. 
200 “ Common do. 
1000 “ Seythe Stones, 
100 “ Grain Cradles superior. 


They would respectfully cat! the attention of Dealers and 
Agriculturists to the above assor'ment, which consists of 
many of the best kinds now in use, and which they are pre- 
pared to sell at the very lowest prices. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 
May 20. 
NOTICE. 

The Rhode Island Society for the encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry, have procured copies of Dr Jackson’s 
Geological and Agricultural Report of Rhode Island, and will 
deliver the members each a copy gratis, by calling on B. 
Cranston & Co. at their Bookstore in Providence. 

WILLIAM RHODES, Treasurer. 
Rhode Island, June 24. 





| difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of cradling, 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 





The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in| 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to} 
be one of the most useful and labor saving machines now | 
in use One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake | 
on an averaze from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do | 
the wo:k well. They are coming into very genera] use in| 
all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. | 





G'' AUN CRADLES, 





The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
general use in the New England States, where they were tll 
of late but litte known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 
pa and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 


iarvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more thanone The 


that we must suppose that it will he the only mode adopted 
hereafter. and the grain cradle will become of as much use, 
as an implement of hushandry, as the plough now is. 

There has been a very great improvement in the manufac- 
turing of this article, they are now made on the most im 
proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superier manner and made of the best cast steel 





OSTRICH FOWLS. 
For sale, a few pairs of this largest breed of domestic 
uliry. The hens are good layers and the eggs of the 
onus size. The maie, of which these are the produce 
weighs more than eight pounds in common condition, and 
he is not quite a year old. This breed, as well as the Duik- 
ing, inakes good capons. Price &5 per pair. Apply to 
JOSEPH BRECK & COU. 
June 24. uf 
PURE BLOOD BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
The Society of Shakers at Harvard, Mass, have for sale 
the Pure Blood Berkshire Pigs. Also, a lot of Berkshire 
crossed with other Breeds, ou reasonable terms at their 
Village 
Persons wishing to be sure of the clear Berkshire breed 
may rely on those they offer for sale, as they are the proge- 
ny of some of the latest imported from England. 
June 24. 





DURKING FOWLS. 

For sale, a few pairs of pure Dorking Fowls. ‘The stock, 
of which these are the produce, were procured in Dorking, 
County of Surrey, England. ‘* Few breeds have a ttle to boast 
of so high and am continued a reputation as the Dorking. 
Upwards of fiftyfive years have passed, since, while resident 
in Surrey, I sent to Dorking for my first regular breeding- 
stock : they were then the ancient and superior five-clawed 
breed of Surrey.”—Mowbray on Poultry, 7th Edition. 

This breed attains to a Jarge size, and the bens are the 
best of layers. Price $3 per pair. Apply to 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

June 24. uf 


WHOLESALE 


Aum, American, ‘ 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lls 
Pot, * $6 
Beans, wlute, Foreign, 
" Domestic, . 
BEEF, mess, 
No. 1. 
prime, 
Beeswax, white, 
yellow, 
Bristies, American, 
Burren, shipping, 
dairy 
Canpces, mould, 
dipped, 


sperm, 
|; Curese, new milk, 
| Cider, ; 
refined, 


Boxe Masvore, ’ : 
in casks, 
FEeaTneERs, vorthern, geese, 
southern, geese, . 
Fiax. (American) . ‘ 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, 
Bay, Chaleur, 
Haddock, ; 
Mackerel, No. | 
No. 2, 
ae : 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. 
Salmon, No.1, . : 
FLour, Genesee, cush, . . 
Baltimore, Howard street, 
Richmond canal, 
Alexandria wharf, 


er ' 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. ‘ 
Gaatn: Corn, northern yellow, 
southern flat, yellow, 
white, . , ’ 
Rye, northern, 
Barley, . 
Oats, northern, 
southern, ° 
Guinpstones, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 
do. do. do. finished 
Hams, northern, . , ; 
southern and western, 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern screwed, 


(prime) 


| 
| 


| 








Hops, Ist quality, 
2d quality, 
Larp, Boston, . 
southern, , ° : : 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, 
do. country do. 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, light, 
Boston, do. slaugiiter, 
Boston dry hides, 
Lime, best sort, . 
Mo rasses, New Orleans, 
Sugar House, 
OiL, Sperm, Spring, 
Winter, 

Whale, refined, 

Linseed, American, 

Neat’s Foot, . . ; ; 
Piasrer Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. 
Pork, extra clear, - : 

clear, 
Mess, 
Prime, . 
Herd’s Grass, 
Red Top, southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp, 
Flax, . ‘ R . 
Red Clover, northern, 
Southern Clover, 


SEEDS; 


Soar, American, Brown, 


Castile, 
TALLow, tried, 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, . ? ; 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 
American, full blood, washed, 


do. 3-4ths do. 
do. 1-2 do. 
do. 1-4 and common, 

E_: ( Pulled superfine, 

as 4 No. I, . 

=s ) No.2, 

Z A | No. 3 


| 





pound 


hushel 


“ 
barrel 
“ 
pound 
“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


pound 
dozen 
barrel 
bushel 


“ 
pound 
“ 

“ 
quintal 
“ 

“ 


barre] 


cask 
gallon 
‘“ 


af 


barrel 


“ 


“ 


bushel 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


pound 
“ 


FROM , 

5 
6 26) 
460 
176 
2 00 
15 00 


11 00 
| 36 
25 
35 
10 
16 
13 


1 25 
2 00 


37 


1 62 
1 62 

60 
it ou 





375 


15 00 
476 
4 87 
4387 


3 00 
3 00 

















16 00 


14 00 
12 50 
250 

70 


2 00 
2 26 
2 00 

12 


5 
12 


84 


45 
40 





PRICES CURRENT, 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE BIBLE. 


We do not know where there is so good a de- 
scription of the Bible, in so small a compass, as is 
to be found in the article below from the Hartford 
Courier :-— 

A nation must be truly blessed, if it were gov- 
erned by no other laws than those of this blessed 
book : it is so complete a system that nothing can 
be added to or taken from it; it contains every 
thing needful to be known or done ; it affords a 
copy fora king and a rule for a subject; it gives 
instruction and council to a senate, authority aud 
direction to a magistrate ; it cautions a witness, re- 
quires an impartial verdict of a jmy, and furnishes 
@ judge with his sentence; it sets the husband as 
lord of the household, and the wife as iistress of 
the table; tells him how to rule and her how to 
manage. It entails honor to parents and enjoins 
ebedience upon children; it prescribes and limits 
the sway of sovereigns, the rule of the ruler and 
authority of the master; commands the subjects to 
honor and the servants to obey; and promises the 
protection of its author to all who walk by its rules. 
ft gives directions for weddings and for burials; it 
promises food and raiment, and limits the use of 
both; it points out a faithful and eternal guardian 
to the departing husband and father; tells him 
with whoni to Jeave his fatherless children and in 
whom his widow is to trust, and promises a father 
4o to the former and a husband tothe latter. It 
teaches a man how he ought to set his house in or- 
der, and how to make his wili; it appointsa dowry 
for the wife, and entails a right of the first-born; 
dnd shows how the younger branches shall be icft. 
It. defends the right ofall and reveals vengeance to 
the defrauder, over-reacher and oppressor. It is 
the first book and the oldest book inthe world. It 
contains the choicest matter, gives the best instruc- 
tion, and affords the greatest pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that ever were revealed. It contains the best 
Jaws and profoundest mysteries that ever were 
penned, It brings the best tidings, and affords the 
hest of comforts to the inquiring and disconsolate. 
It-exhibits life and immortality, and shows the way 
40 everlasting glory. It is a brief recital of all that 
isto come. It settles all matters in debate, re- 
solves all doubt, and eases the mind and conscience 
of all their scruples. It reveals the only living and 
true God, and shows the way to him; and sets 
abide all other gods, and describes the vanity of 
them, and ofall that put their trust on them. 

Astronomy.—In the Report of John Quincy Ad- 
ams on the Smithsonian Bequest, occurs the follow- 
ing ‘eloquent passage, describing the beauty and 
sublimity of the science of astronomy : 

“The express object of an observatory is the in- 
crease of knowledge by new discovery. The physi- 
cal relations between the firmament of heaven and 
the globe allotted by the Creator of all to be the 
abode of man, are discoverable only by the organ 
ofthe eye. Many of these relation: are indispen- 
sable to the existence of human life, and, perhaps, 
ofthe earth itself. Whocan conceive the idea of 
a world without a sun, but must connect it with the 
extinction of light and heat, of all vegetation and 
production, leaving the lifeless clod of matter to re- 
turn to its primitive state of chaos, or to be con- 
sumed by elemental fire? ‘The influence of the 
moon—of the planets, our next door neighbors of 





the solar system—of the fixed stars, scattered over 
the blue expanse in multitudes exceeding the power 
of human computation, and at distances of which 
imagination herself can form no distinct conception 
—the influence of ali these on the globe which we 
inhabit, and upon the condition of man, its dying 
and deathless inhabitant, is great and mysterious ; 
and in the search for final causes, in a great de- 
gree inscrutable to his finite and limited faculties. 
The extent to which they are ciscoverable is, and 
must remain unknown; but, to the vigilance of a 
sleepless eye, to the toil of a tireless hand, and to 
the meditations of a thinking, combining and ana- 
lysing mind, secrets are successively revealed, not 
only of the deepest import to the welfare of man in 
his earthly career, but which seem to lift him from 
the earth to the threshhold of his eternal abode—to 
lead him blindfold up to the council-chamber of 
Omnipotence, and there, stripping the bandage 
from his eyes, bid him look undazzled at the throne 
of God.” 





The Three Friends,—Trust no friend wherein 
thou hast not proved him. Atthe banqueting-table 
how many more are found than at the door of the 
prison ! 

A man had three friends: two of them he dear- 
ly loved —the third to him was indifferent, although 
he was the most true hearted of the three. Ona 
certain occasion he was summoned befure a judge, 
and was, although innocent, cruelly accused. ‘Who 
among you,’ said he, ‘will go with me and be a 
witness in my behalf? for 1 have been cruelly ac- 
cused and the king is angry.’ 

The first of his friends inunediately excused him- 
self, saying he could not go with him on account 
of other business. 

‘I'he second accompanied him to the door of the 
judgment hall, then turned away and went back, 
fearing the anger of the judge. 

The third, upon whom he had reckoned the least, 
went in, spoke for him, and so joyfully bore testi- 
mony to his innocence, that the judge released him 
and sent him away. % * * * 

Three friends has man in this world, and how do 
they bear themselves toward him in the hour of 
death, when God summons him before bis judgment 
seat? Wealth, his most cherished friend, first for- 
sakes him and goes not with him. His relatives and 
Jriends accompany him to the portals of the grave, 
and turn back again to their dwellings. The third, 
that which in life was most frequently forgotten, is 
his good works. They alone accompany him to 
the throne of the judge: they go before, speak in 
his behalf,and find mercy. 





The Arab’s Hospitality.—One of the missiona- 
ries to Syria, in a speech at the Jate anniversary of 
the American Board in Philadelphia, gave a graph- 
ic sketch of the Arab’s virtues, from which we take 
the following: 

« There is one trait possessed by the Arab, which 
is most valuable—it is a nice sense of honor. There 
are still good and bad among them, but they all 
have a high sense of honorable obligation, Another 
feature is their universal hospitality. ‘iIhis has 
come down from old to them. In their lofty poetry, 


which is more exalted in its character than that of 
any other nation, they laud and extol that Arab who 
consumes his substance to entertain strangers ; and 
the Arab has no greater buast than that the fire of 
his hearth never goes out, but is always burning, 


, to cook food for the stranger, his guests. Dismount 
from your horse in the desert, and enter the Arab’s 
tent, and he will entertain you as Abraham did of 
‘old—if not with the calf, yet with milk and butter, 
‘and the best he has, and wait on you till you are 
jrefreshed: for to be economical, is with the Arabs, 
the height of meanness.” 


Poupretre.—l1. Poudrette is a perfect substitute 
for common dung, whether with respect to price or 
quality. 2. Its favorable effects essentially depend 
on the moisture of the season. 3. In dry years it 
is less efficacious upon sandy soils than upon very 
greasy or medium clays. 4. It is particularly 
suitable to very greasy clays. 5. By virtue of the 
lime and ammonia which it contains, it quickens 
and develops the inert humus, and the humic acid 
which often accumulates in the soil. 6, The Pou- 
drette combined with organic matter, or in the 
state it is actually made, is a powerful means of 
rendering clay land friable-—Le Cultivateur for 
lugust, 1838. 

Watering must not be neglected in dry weather. 
If well water is used, it should stand all day ina 
tub or barrel, exposed to thesun. Evening is the 
best time for watering.— Gen. Far. 




















BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones torm the most powerful cjaniinat that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure 

Orders for Pone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in tRtoxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 


with prompt attention. 
March 4, 1840 NAHUM WAR)). 





Week's Treatise on Bees 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 16. 





DISHLEY SHEEP. 
For sale, twenty full blood Dishley or New Leicester 
Ewes, and one Ram. Price $10 each.”~Apply at the Far- 
mer Office. 
June 24. * 
HORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS. 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 
and style, recently reeeived fiom Liverpool and for sale at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


GARD“NER»’ KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed. 

Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &c. &c. 
April 22 E : ae 
SUPERB ROCKET LARKSPUR SEED. 

The subscribers offer for sale a quantity of Superb Double 
Rocket Larkspur Seed, of their own raising, saved from dou- 
ble flowering plants only, embracing al! the different colors. 
For fine, strong and early plants, the seed should be sown in 
August. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

June 17. 














A Half Blooded Cream Pot Bull (Calf for Sale. 

Calved April, 1840. Dam, a first rate native cow, and got 
by Col. Jacques’ famous Bull, Don Cream fot. This Calf 
is a deep red color, and strongly marked of the Cream Pot 
breed. Apply to JUSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Dorchester, June 21. 3w 





THE NEW ENGLA‘\D FAK MER 

Is published every Wediitsday Evening, at $3 per annum: 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 
duction of 5@ cents. 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 SCHOOL, STRART..... BUATON 
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